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and humanizing significance. It is your special — and 
difficult — task to see that it is made to function vitally 
in the college curriculum whatever the changes wrought 
in the curriculum by war and reconstruction may be. 

1 p. M. 
Luncheon at the Museum Restaurant. 

2:30 P. M. 

Members of the Association visited the Collections of Mr. Henry 
C. Frlck, Fifth Avenue and 70th Street, at 2:30 P. M., and those of 
Mr. George Blumenthal, 50 East 70th Street, at 4 o'clock. 

7 P. M. 

Dinner at Hotel McAlpln followed by "Round Table" discussions: 
Standardization of Art Courses: Auce V. V. Brown, WeUeslep. 

In considering ways by which the College Art 
Association may contribute to the development of art 
in America, preliminary attention must be given to the 
actual situation. The case of practical art for the 
immediate purpose of this paper may be dismissed in a 
paragraph. 

In practical art, there has been of late such an 
advance in proper methods of presentation that the 
situation is quite satisfactory in comparison at least 
with what it was even ten years ago. At that time it 
was the exception rather than the rule that a student 
coming to college from a preparatory school, either 
public or private, had been taught to see or represent 
so as to show any degree of truthful observation or 
proper skill. The case is now reversed and we find a 
great number of entering students taught by unknown 
teachers but bearing marks of excellent training. 

The ease, however, is quite different in the history 
of art. In our own college of some sixteen hundred 
students it becomes my duty each year to look over 
credentials of many students who come from preparatory 
institutions asking for credit in history of art for work 
done elsewhere. These students seldom show real 
knowledge of the subject they offer; and the statements 
in the catalogues of their respective colleges and schools 
is insufficient to give any idea of the text-books or 
authorities recommended or of methods used. 

Further, when we consider the case of college 
graduates, I believe that those who have positions to 
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fill which require a knowledge of the history of art, in 
colleges or museums, will concur with me that the 
number of applicants who might be called well-trained 
according to critical standards is discouragingly small. 

Another distressing feature is the ignorance or 
indifference of those who have the disposition of teach- 
ing positions. How many principals of schools know 
or care whether their history of art teachers are 
properly equipped for the purpose? 

It appears to the present writer that here is a field 
which the College Art Association might well attempt 
to enter. Might it not establish a sort of clearing-house 
for elementary courses at least? I am quite aware 
that in view of the great diversity of training or 
difference of aim of college instructors in the various 
institutions, any attempt to impose a hard and fast 
method to be pursued or standard to be reached would 
meet with disaster. In fact, this, we doubtless all agree 
would be not only impossible but pernicious; but is it 
too much to place before ourselves as a desirable, even 
though far distant, objective the standardization of art 
methods in some such sense as is the case with Greek, 
Latin or Mathematics? 

It is quite possible that to the majority of the 
College Art Association, standardization will appear 
to mean uniformity and therefore sterility. But is 
this necessarily the case? The writer is hoping that 
the Association may consider the idea in its various 
bearings, and that the suggestion may bear fruit at 
some future time. Why should not the Association be 
placed beside the great scientific, philological, and his- 
torical associations of the country as the final authority 
in the eyes of the interested public not only for uni- 
versity art standards in general, but also in regard to 
what is adequate to meet the demands of art education 
in any particular college situation. 

This brings me to another phase of the subject. 
The position of most instructors in art in colleges is 
that of pioneers among colleagues, perhaps sympa- 
thetic, but certainly untrained as to art standards, 
and who present difiiculties in the obtaining of aca- 
demic recognition for the value of art history studies. 
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Influences from without, any organized body of public 
opinion which can be quoted or which holds the public 
academic attention, must in the end prove a valuable 
reinforcement. 

The plan of cooperation ought not, of course, ulti- 
mately to end here. A scheme delightful and far 
reaching in its organization might readily be worked out 
on paper. The time should doubtless come when schools, 
colleges and museums would ask the question as to 
what recognition a candidate for a position had received 
from the College Art Association. The Association 
might elect a committee on high scholarship, a sort of 
Academy, a group of Immortals, whose stamp of approval 
would mean high attainment. We have already taken cer- 
tain steps in such direction. Among such, I regard the 
full and important list of authoritative books and 
publications compiled by Professor Pope and his com- 
mittee, and the very able comments on it by Dr. King 
of Bryn Mawr. I dare not let my fancy play with the 
dazzling possibilities of influence upon museums, uni- 
versity eurriculums, and appointments. Art scholarship 
might even become fashionable in private schools 
(where, after all, patrons of art among women are so 
largely educated), but it would be better, doubtless, to 
curb the imagination for the present and to confine 
ourselves to an attempt so slight that it will not 
dislocate existing methods, and which might serve as 
a suggestion of the direction to be taken rather than 
as an effective engine. 

My proposal I would put in the form of a question. 
May it not be possible for the Association to suggest 
a standard for an elementary college course in art, 
which might serve as an incentive at least to the in- 
structors in elementary history of art courses through- 
out the country? My suggestion is that the Art As- 
sociation add another to its various useful committees. 
This committee might (among other things) draw up 
a long list of "review questions" as they are often 
called, from which questions for examination could 
be taken, or upon which an examination might be based. 
Together with this list there should be a list of authori- 
ties to be consulted, not too numerous for actual use. 
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We might even go a step further. The College 
Art Association might confer an Honorable Mention 
upon any institution whose students could pass an ex- 
amination based upon these questions and authorities, 
an examination which might be set by the Art Associa- 
tion Committee. It might even give a certificate to 
successful individual students, a certificate which would 
be made more valuable in proportion as colleges, muse- 
ums, and schools paid attention to it, as presented by 
candidates for advanced courses or for paid positions. 

Such a plan to be useful must depend upon the 
way in which it is administered. There will, of course, 
be the danger of narrow interpretation of the scope 
of such an elementary course, a failure to leave suff- 
cient initiative to individual instructors, and too little 
allowance for the different kinds of work that public 
conditions demand in different institutions. I believe 
ways could be found to meet these difficulties. For 
example preliminary lists of questions might be invited 
from instructors of elementary history of art courses 
of all institutions represented in the Association, and 
again the subject matter covered by the questions might 
be so divided that the institutions which omit to teach 
certain phases of art would find the questions on the 
list easily selected from. Further, each institution 
which made use of the questions would still have full 
opportunity in the more advanced or special courses 
to handle its subject in an individual way. 

In regard to what may seem to be an undue amount 
of time to be given by the committee especially in ex- 
amining the work of the different institutions, I should 
propose that the plan be simplified by throwing as much 
Avork of examining as possible upon the separate institu- 
tion. The instructor in each institution, for instance, 
might make a selection of two or three examination 
papers and forward these only to the committee for 
selection, and the time allowed the committee should 
be abundant. 

This suggestion is presented at this time with no 
expectation that it "will be immediately accepted. It 
is open to revision and doubtless to improvement. 
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It may be unwise for the Association to attempt 
any new work during the war, but the writer feels con- 
vinced, and hopes others may also be convinced, that 
it is worth our consideration for action at some later 
period. 

A Course in Fine Arts for Candidates for tlie Higher Degrees: 

Arthtjb Wesley Dow, Columbia University. 

Many students come to our colleges with no worth- 
while experience in art and with little interest in the 
subject. 

Knowledge of art they may have, in small measure, 
gathered incidentally from the history courses, from 
reading and from occasional visits to art exhibitions. 

Some have had nature-drawing in the lower schools, 
but its purpose was not always made clear to the pupils. 
A few have made designs in connection with the manual 
training course, where industrial use, not art, was the 
object. 

High school year books are often illustrated by 
those who have not studied art at all, who have not 
been taught that the making of an illustrated book is 
distinctly art work and must be treated seriously. 
College papers are often put forth by those who are not 
aware that a printed or illustrated page demands art 
experience and taste. 

This ignorance of the nature of art is not the fault 
of the lower schools alone where over-worked teachers 
do their best under the difficult conditions imposed upon 
them. 

It is partly the fault of school superintendents and 
principals who during their own college course never 
considered the fine arts as worthy of serious attention, 
and partly the fault of academic artists and art-leaders 
who are responsible for art teaching. 

This association is not immediately concerned with 
precoUege art training, yet that preparation (or the 
lack of it) explains the average student's attitude to- 
wards the fine arts. The poison of the Renaissance 
nature-imitating academy permeates not only the schools 
but the public mind, and creates a prejudice against 
art. There is a traditional idea that art belongs to a 
special class, that art is not useful but only a luxury, 
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